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Dp” you ever learn to ride a bicycler 

Did you ever, perchance, learn to skate, 
or to knit, to put a bit in a horse’s mouth, 
or milk a cow? 

Well, then, you will know what I mean by 
a ‘knack.’ When there is a knack in doing 
a thing it means a process tremendously, baf- 
flingly difficult—the first few times you try it; 
but largely a matter of habit after your eyes 
or your arms or your fingers or your feet, 
or some other parts of you, become accus- 
tomed to the simple little combination of 
movements. 

Now after all that has been said and writ- 
ten about the ‘art’ of writing good letters, 
and the ‘science’ of writing good letters, 
and the ‘ gift’ of writing good letters, it may 
make me seem like a bull in a china shop to 
come in and say that writing good letters is 
nothing but a knack, but that is just the way 
I feel about it, nevertheless. I earned my 
living for something like twelve years, and a 
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_ very good living it was too for such a one as 
I, purely as a writer of letters. Writing let- 
ters that sold goods, collected bills, straight- 
ened out misunderstandings, smoothed over 
mistakes, calmed ruffled feelings, dealt with 
the personal idiosyncrasies of men and women 
—and sometimes of boys and girls—answered 
inquiries and did all the other hundred and 
one jobs of work that business and personal 
letters have to do—writing letters for all that 
sort of thing, you see, was the source of my 
bread and butter in business and it has been 
the chief of my pleasures in private life, and 
I'm telling the simple truth when I say that 
with me it has been neither a science, nor 
an art, nor yet a natural gift! It has been 
just an acquired knack. Just that and noth- 
ing more. It has been just an acquired knack 
of ponoweing a simple combination of ‘ mental 
movements’ that I learned—deliberately 
learned—and that I have the notion anyone. 
else could learn too, if anyone else wished,. 
just as one could learn the knack of seve 


with a new safety razor, or the knack of run- 4..." 


ning a typewriter—or, ladies, pardon my 
slight to you, the knack of doing your hair 
up in curl papers! 

That is a broad claim to make, I know. 
It is a very broad claim indeed, but instead 
of seeking to qualify it, now it is made, I 
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shall proceed to make it even broader still. 

In declaring my conviction that writing a 
good letter is just a knack, I admit of no dis- 
tinction between business letters and letters 
for purely personal or social uses, nor do I 
draw any lines at all between the various 
types of letters necessary in business or per- 
sonal affairs. The knack of writing one is 
the knack of writing all the others, according 
to my way of thinking. My wife and I have 
moved about the country so much and formed 
friendships, acquaintances and connections in 
so many different places, that we have had 
considerably more than the ordinary amount 
of correspondence to carry on, and rather an 
unusual opportunity to study and analyze all 
manner of letters on all sorts of subjects, 
and a good deal of what I have to say about 
letters has come from my experiments on our 
personal correspondence almost as much as 


. from my experience with business letters. In 
“fact, I have come to look on the matter of 


writing letters much as a builder looks on the 
matter of building houses. 

Houses, you know, may be built for rich 
men, poor men, beggar-men, thieves. Some 
are big, some small, some fancy, some plain. 
Some are built of marble and stucco, some of 
brick and stone, and some of plain pine 
boards. But all are built to be lived in, and 
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to be lived in every one of them must first 
be endowed with the simple fundamentals 
that make it suitable as a home. A builder 
of houses cannot construct so much as a dol- 
lar-down-and-a-dollar-a-week cottage that 
anyone will live in, without, to put it 
roughly, incorporating in it, in some fashion 
or other, the facilities for cooking, eating, 
sitting, sleeping and taking a bath. Can heP 
No indeed. Neither can he construct a mil- 
lionaire’s mansion! In one case the facilities 
may be dreadfully scrimped and squeezed, 
and in another they may run to the magnifi- 
cence of tiled and enamelled kitchens, break- 
fast room, family room and banquet hall, 
library, dens and reception parlor, sun 
porches, sleeping porches, boudoirs, and mar- 
ble baths every place you turn, but funda- 
mentally they are but places to cook, places 
to eat, places to sleep, and places to take a 
bath. The magnificence or scrimpiness. of 
them is merely a matter of the owner’s needs 
and the builder’s taste. 

So it is with letters. 

A letter may be a business man’s effort to 
sell his goods, a society lady’s letter about 
the superiority of Newport over Bar Harbor 
for her friend’s new summer home, or a 
young man’s plea to his sweetheart for an 
early marriage; it may be a collection man’s 
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attempt to get payment on a bill, a politician’s 
effort to secure appointment to office, or a 
housewife’s protest over the size of her last 
month’s gas bill; it may be a salesman’s 
excuse for losing a piece of business, a credit 
man’s refusal to extend credit, a youth’s ap- 
plication for a job, or merely your descrip- 
tion of a trip to the mountains. I might 
sit here and fill pages with the various pur- 
poses for which letters may be written, but 
just as in the final analysis every sort of house 
is built to give somebody the fundamentals 
of a home, so every sort of letter that ever 
is written is written to give somebody the 
simple little fundamentals that create Feel- 
ing! 

‘“Why, what nonsense is this?” you may 
ask. ‘What do you mean about creating 
Feeling? I write my letters to tell facts, or 
make arguments, or relate news.” 

So you do, but why do you tell facts, or 
make arguments, or relate news? 

Why does the business man write you a 
sales letter about his goods or his service or 
his prices? Isn’t it because he wants you to | 
feel that his machine would do what you need 
done, or that his prices would save you 
money, or that his corset would add grace to 
your figure, or that his incubator would hatch 
more chicks? You might be inclined to re- 
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ply, “ Why, no—he writes me because he 
wants me to buy.” I know, but you won't 
buy until you feel right about his goods or 
his prices or his service, will you nowP You 
will buy, as a general rule, only because you 
do feel so, and that is why the business man 
cudgels his brain to think of arguments to 
use on you. Why, too, would our imaginary 
society lady write her letter about Newport 
if not simply to make her friend feel the 
superiority of Newport for a summer home? 
Why does the collection man write a letter 
to the slow-pay debtor, but to make the 
debtor feel that he should, or that he must, 
pay up at once? When the young man seek- 
ing a position writes his letter of applica- 
tion, all he says in it, all he infers in it, all 
that he wants from it, is really to make the 
employer feel when he has finished reading 
the letter, ‘‘ This young chap is just the man 
for the job!” If I merely dash off a line or 
two on a picture post card while away on a 
trip, isn’t it primarily to make my friend 
feel what a grand time I am having? 

So it goes with every sort of letter you 
can think of. One person may tell in his let- 
ter how his product is made, or how it works, 
or what it costs, or how low his prices have 
been marked; another may tell how old a bill 
is, what he thinks about it, what is due on it; 
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still another may tell how a customer’s goods 
were packed, how inspected, and why his 
firm cannot make a refund; you may tell in 
your letter what you saw on your trip, or 
how you like your new home, or what your 
baby has learned to say; we may all tell in 
our letters of facts, fancies, claims, argu- 
ments, news, decisions, policies, incidents, 
hopes, fears, regrets and what-not—but why? 
Down at heart, whether we stop to think of 
it that way or not (and most of us don’t) for 
the simple purpose of making the ones to 
whom we write, feel some certain way about 
what we tell! 

Isn’t it true, when you stop to think about 
it? Why, when the salesman on the road 
writes his weekly or daily report on his work, 
it iss when you come right down to the es- 
sence of it, to make his manager feel, ‘“‘ Smith 
had .a good week,” or “ Smith has had hard 
luck ”—or, perchance, on occasion, to make 
the manager feel, “‘ We'd better be allowing 
Smith a little better drawing account or he 
will be getting another job!” When Marie 
writes Elpise of her engagement to Jack, 
down at heart she is writing to make Eloise 
feel, ‘‘ Oh, such a lucky girl!” 

It’s as true as gospel! 

Now the matter of creating feeling in an- 
other person’s mind is the same the world 
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over, just as the fundamentals of home are 
the same for any sort of house. It is but the 
knack of utilizing the simplest, everyday 
psychology—a knack that, you will soon see, 
you use almost every day of your life in talk- 
ing, and that; when applied to letters, will 
make the writing of them a wholly different 
sort of task—in fact not a task at all, but a 
pleasure. That at least is my judgment of 
it. It is a knack that little Marie can use 
in her letter to Eloise, that Smith the sales- 
man can use in his reports to the house, that 
the business man can use in sales letters or 
collection letters or answers to complaints, 
that anybody can use on any sort of letter. 

So there you see why I say writing let- 
ters is a knack, and why I won’t bother my 
head over what particular types of letters 
are to be written. A good letter, to me, is not 
particularly a letter that shows off your fine 
vocabulary, or your skill in phrase making, 
or your meticulous syntax, but simply a let- 
ter that has the effect on the reader that you 
wanted it to have. 

I don’t care whether a letter is to be dic- 
tated in a busy office, dashed off with a pen- 
cil in a hall bedroom, or neatly indited on 
lawn paper in some fine lady’s boudoir; I 
don’t care whether it is constructed from the 
marble and stucco of elegant and polished 
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language, or from the plain steel-and-concrete 
of blunt business phrases—or even from the 
rough pine boards of an uneducated person’s 
limited vocabulary:—if it has the little hu- 
man touch in it that makes the reader feel 
just what the writer wanted him to feel, then, 
for its writer’s purpose, I say it is a good 
letter! If it doesn’t create that feeling then 
I say it isn’t a good letter, and that is all 
there is to it! 

If when I am away from home my wife 
writes me a letter intending to make me feel 
that I need not worry about her, no matter 
what difficulties may come up—that though 
she has had trouble with the janitor, a quar- 
rel with the cook, a scare from burglars and 
words with the landlord, she has handled 
them all—if, I say, she writes me those items 
of news with that object in view, and I lay 
down her letter feeling, “ Isn’t she a brick! 
I can trust her to take care of herself any 
time! ”—then according to my way of think- 
ing, she wrote a good letter though it might 
be full of split infinitives, misplaced verbs, 
mixed tenses and other terrible, terrible er- 
rors. On the other hand, if that were her 
object—to make me feel that way—but instead 
her news made me feel, ‘“ Great Heavens! 
She’s having all sorts of trouble—I must cut 
my trip short and hurry home!’—then, 
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though the letter might havé been written as 
an instructor in English would write it, I 
would declare she wrote a bad letter. 

Do you see my point? Exactly the same 
would be true in business letters. For illus- 
tration let me show you an actual business 
letter :— 


Dear Madam :— 

You want the best kind of laundry service 
and we want the best class of customers. Why 
not get together? 

You'll find our service no dearer or cheaper 
than others, but you'll find a big difference in 
your own satisfaction. The reasons are sim- 
ple:— 

SANITATION :—We handle soiled wash, 
assort the work, dry it, iron it and pack it, 
in strict accordance with the latest rules and 
regulations issued by the Board of Health on 
March 31, 1915, in a thoroughly safe and 
modern way. 

INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION :—Different 
people want their work done differently. We 
pay special attention to individual requests 
and do the work to suit special requirements. 

PROMPTNESS :—We are on the minute, 
call when you want us and deliver when you 
say. 

EFFICIENCY :—We pay the’ highest prices 
for our work in order to preserve your linens 
and give full and entire satisfaction. 

We have a special department for cleaning 
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and dyeing, special care being taken of silks 
and flannels. 

This is just the sort of laundry service 
you've wished for a thousand times, and one 
trial will prove it. When shall we call? 

Yours truly 


Now there is a concisely worded, quite force- 
fully phrased, straight-to-the-point business 
letter. Would you then call it a ‘ good’ letter 
or a ‘bad’ letter? But don’t answer until I 
tell you its history. It was mailed to a list of 
926 housewives within easy serving distance 
of the laundry and the proprietor stated to 
me that so far as he could ever trace, he never 
made a single customer from it! 

For all its facts, for all its arguments, for 
all its conciseness and forcefulness, it did not 
make the readers ‘feel’ that this was the 
laundry they had been wishing for, and hence 
according to my opinion of it, was not worth 
the postage stamp on the envelope! 

Well, now I want you to read another let- 
ter used by another laundry located but a 
few blocks from the first one. This letter, 
I might add, was atrociously printed—not 
even processed in imitation typewriting— 
with the superscription written in by hand:— 

Dear Sir:— 
Your esteemed patronage is a great favor. 


We wash all shirts and collars by hand. There 
is no laundry machines in our place. Posi- 
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tively not. We wash each one separately by 
hand hang them out in the Bickersdyke estate 
lot which we rent to dry. Unless there is no 
sun, on rainy days they have to be dried 
in the house. It is all ironed also by hand. 
All hand work. My wife and I looks after 
all work personally and it is all neat clean 
hand done just as in your own home. It is 
all white women, no men laundrymen, men 
can’t do washing and ironing like women. We 
have only a few customers and look after them 
ourselves. We do only shirts and collars and we 
do them as well as can be done, one trial will 
convince. Weaimto please. Our motto Good 
Work. We will do up your shirts and col- 
lars this week and if not perfect satisfaction 
it is fre. Try us. If you want no more 
machine work on your shirts and collars but 
all nice clean hand work dried in the air send 
them to us. Phone Blank ooo and will call 
for and deliver. Hoping to have a prompt 
teply and remaining yours to oblige, I am 
Yours truly 


That letter came in my mail one day and 
I treasured it as a rare curiosity. But the 
feeling it had put in my mind about my 
shirts and collars being washed at this laun- 
dry by hand, by women, and dried in the 
sun “unless there is no sun on rainy days ”— 
that feeling kept revolving in my mind until 
I ceased to think of the crude wording of the 
letter, and I ended up by giving the laundry 
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atrial. I later learned that the letter had ap- 
parently affected so many other people in the 
same way that it actually brought a bigger 
increase in business than the little laundry 
could handle! 

Would you call that one a ‘ good’ letter or 
a ‘bad’ letter? 

Here is the point in a nutshell: Most of, 
the things we do in life are good or bad 
according to their results. A lawyer is a 
good lawyer if he wins cases. A salesman is 
a good salesman if he makes a profit for his 
house. It would hardly be claimed by any- 
one that a salesman was a good salesman, no 
matter how well he talked or how neatly he 
dressed, if he took no orders. So I say this 
second laundryman’s letter was a good letter 
—for him—because he intended it to get 
business and it got business. By the same 
token, the first laundryman’s letter was a bad 
letter because it didn’t! 

To be sure, such a manifestation of illiter- 
acy as the second letter might not be a good 
kind of letter for someone else to write— 
but then, neither would that someone else 
be likely to be soliciting on behalf of him- 
self and wife the privilege of washing my 
shirts by hand! Most of us have a suffi- 
cient education and command of language 
to live up to our stations in life or our posi- 
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tions in business if we only know how to 
make the most of it. But if all we can do 
is form correct sentences and nice sounding 
phrases, while leaving the reader’s feelings 
wholly untouched, then we are badly off, 
indeed. 

So you see, when I speak of writing a 
good letter being a knack that anyone should 
be able to learn as you would learn a new 
step in dancing or a new stitch in sewing, I 
don’t mean that you can thus learn to use 
the choicest and most elegant language or 
‘business building English.’ I simply mean 
that you can learn to say what you have to 
say in a letter, whether it is a business argu- 
ment or a bit of news, a dunning letter or 
a note of congratulation, a ‘ ginger-up ” letter 
to a salesman or a cheer-up letter to a friend 
in trouble, in the way that will make the 
reader ‘feel’ it as well as understand it. 
Now what kind of language you use is a mat- 
ter you must settle with yourself. I at- 
tach a very secondary importance to it. I 
assume, of course, that we all have a fair 
command of English—the five simple ‘ men- 
tal movements’ I am going to explain, are 
merely a way of making each one’s own com- 
mand of English work to better advantage 
for him. 

I am not so foolish as to think or claim 
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that they will work miracles for anyone. 
Nor am I vain enough to believe that in 
them I have discovered anything radically 
or completely new. But having rashly, in 
the conceit of youth, adopted the profession 
of writing and then found that I was ap- 
parently not born with the same natural 
talents for it that others seemed to have, I 
was faced with the alternative of either 
confessing myself a failure or finding a sub- 
stitute for the natural genius that I lacked. 
So out of what better men than I had dis- 
covered, a bit here and a bit there, in litera- 
ture, in business, in philosophy, in advertis- 
ing, in logic, in psychology, and I don’t 
know where else (from a detective at police 
headquarters in Chicago, though, I do well 
remember) I pieced together this simple 
system of mental movements that I call the 
knack of writing good letters. 

It works—for me. But that is all I will 
say it does do. It is just possible that the 
scheme is altogether too simple for your 
needs. I used to know a man out in Kalama- 
zoo whose idea of how to get a good night’s 
rest was to plant himself bolt upright in a 
straightbacked arm chair and go to sleep. 
But it happened, because of some asthmatic 
trouble, that was the only way he could 
sleep. So it may prove with this method of 
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mine for creating feeling in a letter—very 
well for me, but for you—well, you shall 
judge for yourself. 

* 


We have now come to an agreement, at 
least I hope we have—we will never get 
along very well together if we haven’t—that 
a good letter must, over and above all else, 
make the reader feel as the writer would 
have him feel toward the facts which the 
letter states, or the arguments it makes, or the 
news it relates. 

So, the way I look at it, and I have been 
looking pretty sharply at it for a dozen years 
or more, the thing to learn about letter writ- 
ing, and I am just that bold and brash as to 
say about writing of any kind, is not this 
nonsense we hear and read so much about in 
business literature of ‘ attention,’ ‘ suggestion,’ 
word-values, enthusiasm, vocabulary, and 
high-faluting English, but the simple, every- 
day psychology of ‘ feelings.’ We will see as 
we go along that when we know how to make 
a reader ‘feel’ what we say, we don’t have 
to bother about gaining his attention—his at- 
tention is always upon his feelings; we don’t 
have to affect enthusiasm—enthusiasm is but 
a by-product of feeling; we don’t have to 
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worry about holding his interest—one’s in- 
terest is always where his feelings are. 
Now I see in my mind’s eye a good many 
of you beginning to look about for coats, 
hats and umbrellas when I say ‘ psychology.’ 
But don’t go yet. The psychology I have in 
mind is just plain, home-made everyday 
sense—something like the hash the housewife 
says we need not be afraid of, because “ she 
knows what’s in it.” In other words, I am 
not going to follow a quite prevalent habit 
of taking refuge behind the impressive state- 
ment that a theory is a ‘law’ of psychology, 
depending on the word law to frighten you 
into keeping your mouth shut. Any principle 
of psychology that we cannot put into simple, 
everyday words and that any of us cannot 
prove for himself in his own daily experi- 
ence, we will not count as good enough for 
our more practical purposes. Real psycholo- 
gists may waggle their beards in a frenzy 
of fury at such liberties, and indeed they 
have reason to. With all the assurance with 
which “ fools rush in,” I am going to reduce 
the most cherished scientific definitions to 
crude English, and pick and choose from one 
theory and another, entirely on the basis of 
a layman’s experience. I can only say that 
it works—in practice. I will make this bar- 
gain with you though: Whenever the prin- 
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ciple of one of the movements in letter writ- 
ing is based on good accepted psychology, I 
will tell you so, and whenever the psychology 
used is in dispute among scientists themselves, 
or when it is only a layman’s observation of 
human nature, why, I will tell you that, too. 

Now for the business in hand. 

What is a letter? Of what does a letter 
consist? When a woman wants to copy a 
hat she has seen in an expensive shop, the 
first thing she does is to see what it is made 
of and how it is put together. When a busi- 
ness man wants to apply an idea he has heard 
of, the first thing he investigates is what it 
consists of, and how it works. So to write 
a good letter we ought to know what its 
‘ingredients’ are, and how to mix them. 

Now I am not going to bother either your 
head or mine about what the many books, 
essays and ‘complete courses’ on letter writ- 
ing call the ‘parts’ of a letter. They will 
tell you that a letter consists of a superscrip- 
tion; an opening to gain attention; a next 
part to develop attention into interest; an- 
other part to transfer that interest over to the 
writer’s own interest; other parts to do so- 
and-so and so-and-so, and finally a part to 
clinch the matter. And after they are all 
done you are just where you started—wonder- 
ing how to write your letter! 
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It always seems to me like taking a bottle 
of medicine to a chemist to have it analyzed, 
the chemist taking four days and charging 
you $50, and then telling you his analysis 
disclosed a glass bottle, a cork, and so 
many ounces of yellowish liquid! What you 
would like to know about is the yellowish 
liquid. 

The typewritten or handwritten words, sen-~ 
tences, paragraphs and the paper they are 
written on, to my way of thinking, are just 
the bottle and cork—if I did not have to 
bring the cork into it I would add, into which 
the writer pours his letter and from which 
the reader drinks it. But you see what I 
mean—the typewritten or handwritten thing 
that we usually call the letter is nothing but 
the container. Now to find what the con- 
tents consist of, we should do just what a 
good chemist would do to analyze a liquid— 
study its re-actions, and from the nature of 
the re-actions infer what elements are present. 
But now that is certainly getting involved in 
just what I said I would keep out of—making 
things scientific. It won’t do. We must put 
it another way. 

We have already learned, just by the exer- 
cise of our observation and common sense, 
that a letter to be a good letter must create 
a ‘feeling’ in the reader’s mind. Now if 
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we can tell what creates feeling, we will know 
what must be put into a good letter. 

Well, first let me ask you what is a ‘ feel- 
ing’? That is a hard question to answer. 
But we will stick to it. Say you have a 
feeling of dislike for someone—call that 
someone John Jones. Now can you tell me 
what that feeling of dislike really is? If 
you think it over carefully, putting some real 
person whom you dislike in the place of our 
imaginary John Jones, you are likely to say, 
“Why, it’s just the way he impresses me.” 
And that is a definition of ‘ feeling’ that even 
the most careful psychologist could hardly 
quarrel with—except in one respect: Your 
feeling is not in reality based on the way the 
man himself impresses you, but rather upon 
the way YOUR IDEA of him—your under- 
standing of his character or personality—im- 
presses you. For instance your idea of one 
man may be that he is a conceited ass, when 
he is nothing of the sort if you only knew 
the truth, but nevertheless that is your per- 
sonal idea of him and that idea impresses 
you unfavorably—hence you have a feeling 
of dislike for him. 

When you feel that an incident is funny, 
it is because your idea of it impresses you 
happily. The samé incident might seem 
tragic to someone else, because that person’s 
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idea of it was different—he would have a 
different understanding of it, in other words. 

Now there, without having strained our in- 
tellects in the least, we have a pair of per- 
fectly good psychological definitions: An 
Idea is your understanding of any matter— 
the mental picture you have of it; a Feeling 
is the way your Idea of the matter impresses 
you. A real psychologist could do no better 
though he would use bigger words about it. 
You walk along the street and see a man 
approaching: that is an Idea; you look again 
and see that it is Bill Smith: that is another 
Idea. Now from a knowledge of Bill’s past 
proclivities you have the very disagreeable 
impression that he is going to try to borrow 
some money of you: that is a Feeling! 

If I were so disposed I could now tell 
you that it is a ‘law’ of psychology that 
those two processes—Ideas and Feelings— 
make up the sum and substance of all human 
thought. Or I might refer you to any 
standard text book. But what’s the use? 
Five minutes’ observation of your own 
thoughts will show you better than books can 
do that it is true—that your whole mental 
activity is made up of Ideas and Feelings. 
Of course there are such things as Emotions, 
Passions, Sentiments, Judgments—but they 
are only outgrowths of Ideas and Feelings— 
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your understanding of this thing and that, 
and the way it impresses you. 

Now that is all there can be in a letter— 
Ideas and Feelings. The words you write, 
the sentences you form, the grammar you use, 
the paper you write on, are nothing but bottle 
and cork. You may make them as fancy as 
you please and they will avail you nothing 
if, from them, the reader cannot get an Idea 
—of the news you relate, the goods you de- 
scribe, the claims you make, the proposition 
you offer—and a Feeling—an impression 
from the Idea. 

Here then we have the sound scientific rea- 
son for what we arrived at originally just 
by common sense: that a letter, to be a good 
letter, must make the reader ‘ feel’ the news 
our letter tells, or the facts it states, or the 
claims it makes. Knowing what Ideas and 
Feelings really are, it is plain to be seen that 
Ideas in themselves are of but little, if any, 
human interest. It is ‘feeling’ them that 
makes them of interest. As you go about 
your affairs during the course of a day a 
thousand and one Ideas are constantly run- 
ning in and out of your mind that you are 
hardly even conscious of—people and ve- 
hicles on the street, sidewalks, buildings, and 
I don’t know what all. You scarcely notice 
them, yet you see them—have Ideas of them. 
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But the moment any one of them impresses 
you in some way—in other words, the mo- 
ment you Feel your Idea of one of them— 
say the beauty of a particular woman, or the 
fear of being run over by one of the auto- 
mobiles, or the desire to own one of the dogs, 
or the good style of one of the dresses, or 
the roughness of one of the sidewalks—why, 
immediately that particular Idea becomes of 
some interest to you, the interest varying 
exactly according to the intensity of your 
Feeling! You would not take the slight- 
est interest in the European war if you only 
had an Idea of it, no matter how clear that 
Idea was. It is because you ‘ feel’ it that it 
interests you. 

Now the mind of the person to whom you 
write a letter—whether it is a personal letter 
or a business letter—works the same way 
yours does. Tell your reader never so many 
facts, make never so strong claims about your 
goods or your account, relate never so many 
items of news or gossip, and if you don’t 
make him ‘ feel’ them as well as understand 
them, your letter will only weary him. I 
won’t ask you to accept that, either, as a ‘ law.’ 
You can prove its truth for any sort of hu- 
man communication. Good talkers—those we 
call ‘ interesting,’ no matter whether they are 
talking business or bridge-whist gossip—you 
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will notice never tell bare, cold, unadorned 
facts, or fire volleys of unadulterated opinions 
or assertions atus. An interesting talker is in- 
variably one who imparts some feeling to us 
about the facts or incidents he relates—the 
humor or the pathos of them, the beauty or 
the ugliness of them, the excitement or folly 
of them—or the profit of them, perhaps—at 
any rate something we can feel. 

Just stop a moment and think of a few of 
your friends—some who interest you and some 
with whom an hour spent in conversation 
would be a bore. Isn’t the difference be- 
tween them exactly this—that while with one 
you merely hear what he—or she—-says, with 
the other you ‘feel’ something about it? 
One man, for instance, drops down in a seat 
beside us on the way down town and says, 
“Cold day.” We say, “‘ Yes,”’—that’s about 
all there is to say. He says, “ Slippery, isn’t 
lege es; indeed,” we say. He says,. “I 
almost had a bad fall just now as I was com- 
ing down the subway steps.” Can you think 
of anything to be said? No, so he continues, 
“TI was busy holding my hands over my ears 
and failed to notice some ice on one of the 
steps. I slipped and if I hadn’t caught hold 
of a young girl next me I fear I might have 
hurt myself.” Our only feeling, from all 
that, is a desire to yawn! Afterward we are 
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likely to say to a mutual friend, “ That fel- 
low Jones is the most uninteresting chap I 
know ”—and we avoid having to ride down 
town with him whenever we can. 

But another type of person could relate 
the same facts or the same incident to us and 
we would enjoy listening to him. This sec- 
ond type, just as a rough example, might 
say, ‘‘ Drat this combination of zero weather 
for your ears and slippery walks under your 
feet! If you cover your ears you can’t watch 
your step, and if you watch your step you 
freeze your ears.” Now, you see, the idea of 
the day being cold and slippery takes on an 
interest in our mind—simply because the 
speaker, instead of just calling up the idea of 
it, creates a ‘feeling’ about it in our mind. 
We don’t merely think of the cold and slip- 
periness, but we feel the whimsical embar- 
rassment of the combination. Can’t you just 
imagine how easy such a friend makes it for 
us to come back with something more than 
a mere “ Yes”? It is just because all of us 
have an almost irresistible inclination to ex- 
press our feelings—so when we have a feeling 
of some kind about an idea we nearly always 
have something to say for ourselves about it, 
while a bare idea in itself neither arouses 
our interest nor suggests a word to say. Rid- 
ing along a country road with a friend, you 
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might see a tree, maybe a thousand of them, 
but you would scarcely think of anything to 
say about each one, would you now? But 
‘when you see one that you ‘ feel’ something 
about—perhaps that it is beautiful, or unusu- 
ally old, or particularly ugly—why, then, you ~ 
immediately want to speak of it! 

Well, say that our friend continues, ‘“‘ I was 
so busy pinching the frost out of my ears as 
I came down the subway steps just now that 
I didn’t notice a patch of ice on one of them, 
and Presto! Out went one foot and there was 
I, left balanced on the other like a toe dancer! 
Now when a man’s got but one foot under 
him and that one slipping—slipping fast—he 
wastes no time on what is dignified. At least 
I didn’t—I just grabbed for something—any- 
thing—and what I grabbed turned out to be 
a pretty young girl, and with my arm around 
her, as though we were sweethearts in the 
park, we both made a series of dizzy, one- 
step hops for the bottom. When we landed 
she turned and took one look at me and 
fled! And I fled—in the opposite direc- 
tion!” 

Now I think you will see the difference 
I want to point out, without being too critical 
of the quality of the anecdote. You could put 
any other sort of incident in place of that one 
and the result would be the same. One per- 
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son can tell what happened, and when it is 
told—you know what happened, and that is 
all! But another can tell you the happening 
and when told, you feel the ludicrousness of 
it, or the excitement of it, or the sadness of it, 
or whatever feeling the teller desired, and 
because you ‘ feel’ it, you are interested. As 
the other tells it, you are bored. 

Letters vary the same way. One letter may 
tell you all about a machine, or a cut-price 
sale, or a debt you owe, or the reasons why 
you were sent the wrong kind of merchandise; 
or if it is a personal letter it may tell you 
about baby’s new tooth, or a trip to Alaska, 
or the way Mrs. So-and-So cheated to win 
the prize at the bridge club, or father’s 
rheumatism; no matter what, it will simply 
detail the facts, and the facts interest you 
about as much as the individual trees you see 
along the country roadside. On the other 
hand, as someone else would write it, a letter 
about any one of these subjects would not 
only detail the facts—make the Idea clear, 
in other words—but would create a lively 
Feeling concerning them. Then you would 
take an interest in them if it were a business 
letter, or take enjoyment in them if it were a 
personal letter, and the writer would have 
done some good by having written! 

It is just the rudimentary psychology, or 
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plain human nature, whichever you like to 
call it, of a pin-prick: If a pin pricks you 
but you do not feel it, why, you go blithely 
on about your own business; but if you ‘ feel’ 
the prick, then it becomes of considerable in- 
terest and you look into the matter at once. 
You may read a story in a magazine and if 
the author does not create some feeling in 
your mind about the characters—liking, 
hatred, admiration, contempt, something or 
other—or some feeling about the incidents— 
excitement, humor, sadness, indignation, no 
matter what—then the story will soon pall on 
you. You may go to hear a sermon in church 
and if the preacher does not make you feel 
the moral of his text, as well as understand 
it, then your wife may have to prod you with 
her elbow to keep you awake. [If the talka- 
tive man at the club or in the smoking car 
does not make you feel the humor of his 
stories or the thrill of his adventures, you 
find business elsewhere, and if the women 
who drop in for a cup of tea and a bit of 
gossip of an afternoon do not tell their tid- 
bits in a way to make you feel wonder or 
amusement or “ Isn’t that shocking! ’’—why, 
you don’t answer the bell the next time they 
come. And by the same token, a letter that 
does not do more than make claims, or state 
facts, or cite arguments, or relate happenings 
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—that does not make us ‘feel’ as well as 
understand—will disappoint us if it is a per- 
sonal letter, and if a business letter will find 
its weary way to the waste basket! 

The knack of writing good letters, then, 
is just the knack of creating feeling. I 
learned to make any sort of letter create feel- 
ing by learning to follow five simple ‘ mental 
movements,’ as I call them, and we will now 
proceed to see what is the first of those move- 


ments to make. 


So 

When any normal and average person takes 
pen in hand to drop a few lines, or calls a 
stenographer to ‘take a letter,’ or sharpens 
his pencil preparatory to beginning a circu- 
lar letter, the first thing that throws him off 
his usual sense of balance—that disturbs and 
ruffles his self-complacency—is what I might 
call getting the inspiration. Or, if that 
sounds too much like ‘ fine writing’ to suit 
some hard-headed business man, then call it 
getting a sense of direction. At any rate 
it is not exactly getting started at writing 
for you can always start writing or dictating 
something—after a fashion—but rather it is 
the effort to get your mind straight on just 
what you are going to say—perhaps it would 
do to say the effort to get your mind comfort- 
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ably settled to its work—something like get- 
ting yourself comfortably settled for sleep in 
a new and strange bed. 

You may say this does not apply to you— 
that you have written so much or dictated so 
much that it is second nature to you, and 
your sense of balance is not disturbed a bit 
by such a trifle as starting to write. But 
just the same I suspect it is. Writing a let- 
ter is not a natural process. It is purely a 
cultivated one, and we will do well to admit 
it quickly. The moment we admit it is not 
a perfectly natural way in which to communi- 
cate our thoughts we are the better prepared 
for it, because then we can sort of brace our- 
selves for its unnaturalness. 

Let me make that clearer. When we learn 
to ride a bicycle, or even if we have already 
mastered the knack, when we prepare to 
mount one, by knowing beforehand that we 
are going to be thrown off our usual sense of 
balance the moment we get astride of those 
two wheels, why, then, we set ourselves to 
cultivate a new or artificial sense of balance 
—in other words, by artificial means we ar- 
range to make ourselves ‘ feel at home’ in the 
new position. So, knowing that in writing a 
letter we are not in a perfectly natural posi- 
tion for expressing ourselves—that we cannot 
write just as we would talk—we must first 
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learn to readjust ourselves so as to ‘feel at 
home.’ 

As we go along through the five movements 
which I claim are all that are necessary for 
the writing of a good letter, you will see 
that the ideal I have in mind for a good 
letter is very similar to that of a good con- 
versation—that a good letter, to fulfill its 
highest mission, should be but one end of an 
interesting and agreeable talk. Now you 
may say that I am contradicting myself—that 
just a moment ago I declared a letter could 
not be a perfectly natural form of communi- 
cation and the writer could not talk in a 
letter just as he would do in a conversation. 
What I mean is this: It is quite true, and is 
admitted by all good authorities, that when 
you are talking to another person through the 
medium of a letter, or, as far as that goes, 
through any other written medium, you are 
not, and cannot be, in a perfectly natural 
attitude; so if you were to write exactly as 
you would talk, what you said, instead of 
sounding natural would sound decidedly un- 
natural! You can see examples of this in 
some of the business letters written in recent 
days by a school of young men who try to 
follow the policy of “writing as you would 
talk,” with the result that the letters have a 
flippant, sometimes even annoying, tone of 
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unnaturalness and artificiality. It is much 
the same as the problem of the scene painter 
who has to make allowances for the dis- 
tance from which his painting is to be 
viewed, and for the lighting effects in the 
theatre. If he made his painting true to 
nature when viewed close up, from the body 
of the theatre it would look more like a 
libel on nature. 

So in a letter, in order that the reader may 
get the effect of naturalness and personality 
—the effect of an interesting conversation— 
the first thing we have to do is to make 
allowances for distance, so to speak—for his 
not seeing us as we talk and hence not get- 
ting the effect of our expression, gestures, 
emphasis, and so on, and for his not having 
a chance to speak for himself. The truth of 
it is simply this: We have to be a bit un- 
natural as we write in order that what we 
say may seem perfectly natural to the reader 
as he reads. 

Now then, how can we take the uncomfort- 
ableness and strangeness that always accom- 
panies the doing of something unnatural, out 
of letter writing and cultivate an ‘at home’ 
feeling with it? What is it that gives you 
an at home feeling in a certain roome Isn’t 
it seeing things you have seen before, sitting 
in chairs that are familiar to you, meeting 
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people you have known before? You feel 
‘at home’ in driving your own car because 
you are accustomed to it. When you try to 
drive your neighbor’s car you don’t feel at 
home because things are not arranged like 
yours, or the car doesn’t work just like yours. 
But as soon as you have accustomed yourself 
to the new things, then you feel at home in 
the other car too. 

Well, if that is true and it is, and if it is 
true that the main object of a letter is the 
same as the object of any remark you might 
make to a friend in conversation—that is to 
create some feeling concerning the idea—will 
it not serve to put us ‘at home’ in writing 
if we first set ourselves to doing just what 
we are accustomed to doing when we talk? 
Now if you were going to talk instead of 
write what you have to say, granting that 
you are a good talker, you would not so much 
as open your mouth without having a pretty 
definite feeling to create in your listener’s 
mind! Study the talk of your friends and 
you can easily see that the good talker, 
whether he is talking business or gossip, lit- 
erature or art, religion or politics, society 
small-talk or club room banter, “ talks to the 
point,” as we say, simply because he knows 
not only what he wants to say, but what effect 
he wants it to have. The uninteresting talker 


. 
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—the one who rambles, or loses himself in a 
maze of words, or bores you with mere as- 
sertions of fact—will invariably be found to 
be one who speaks without a clear concep- 
tion in his own mind of what feeling he 
wants to create. 

And there you have what I say is the first 
movement to make in writing a letter—to 
settle definitely on just what you want the 
reader to feel when he has read your letter— 
even to state it to yourself in words, so you 
can hold it tight in your mind as you write 
and make each thing you say help to build 
up that particular feeling, and omit those 
points which do not help. 

I have no doubt that you are disappointed 
—that you expected, as the first movement, 
something much more startling—that some 
of you thought, ‘ Has the man labored all 
this time and brought forth only that?” 

It is indeed a simple, a primitive step. 
But I am satisfied, from all my own experi- 
ence and all the observations I have made 
of the way most people write, that it is a 
step which the average person does not take 
in writing, simple and primitive as it is, and 
simple and primitive as it is it is a step that 
must be taken, or you cannot write a good 
letter! The person with a natural talent for 
writing may take it instinctively, without 
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much conscious thought—as to that I do not 
know. But those of us who are not gifted 
with the natural talent for writing I believe 
must learn to make the movement consciously 
and deliberately. I know it is so in my own 
case and I can easily trace back all the suc- 
cess I have ever had to the time when I 
grasped the importance of this first move- 
ment. 

You may think, on the spur of the moment, 
that you always know just how you want 
your reader to feel—that it is the first thing 
which occurs to you. So it is, in a way. But 
the trouble is, most of us let it get away 
from us as soon as we get buried in the de- 
tails of our letter, unless we fasten on it 
tightly. Mrs. Jones starts to write a letter 
to Mrs. Smith because on thinking over all 
that Mrs. Smith said at the last meeting of 
the bridge club, Mrs. Jones feels, ‘‘ She 
treated me shamefully and she ought to take 
back what she said.” Now really, she is only 
writing her letter in order to make Mrs. 
Smith feel the same way about it. She knows 
that—just as you say you know what feeling 
you want each letter of yours to create. But 
when she gets down to writing, and looking 
sharp to omit no point, or to leave no snippy 
remark unrecalled, and to omit no item in 
proof of its snippiness—well, when Mrs. 
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Jones gets enthusiastically engaged in that 
fascinating work she loses sight entirely of 
what she originally intended to make Mrs. 
Smith feel—and Mrs. Smith, on reading the 
letter, feels instead, “Well, of all the impu- 
dence! I'll cut that woman dead from this 
time on!” 

Now if we were to say that a million let- 
ters were written every day, I would be just 
bold enough to wager that nine hundred and 
ninety-nine thousand of them do, in principle, 
just what Mrs. Jones’ letter would do. And 
a big bulk of them are business letters. 

There is many a letter from a salesmanager 
to his man on the road, that was to be a 
genuinely helpful letter as the manager first 
thought of it, but was anything but that as 
it was finally written. Say the salesmanager 
originally intended to make his salesman feel, 
“T’ve been wrong in promising special equip- 
ment on so many orders—the house loses 
money by it—I must stick out for-standard 
equipment.” ‘The manager may set out with 
the object of creating that feeling, but in his 
eagerness to miss no point in the troubles 
caused by the salesman’s last orders, and to 
lose no chance to prove to the salesman that 
it could be avoided, he gets completely away 
from the feeling he started out to create and 
his letter only makes the poor salesman feel, 
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“ He’s a fault-finding old bear! Never gives 
a man a spark of appreciation!” And for 
half a day afterward the salesman is in no 
fit frame of mind to call on a customer. On 
the other hand there is many a salesman 
who starts out to write a letter to his manager 
with the intention of making the manager 
feel that last week’s poor business was purely 
a matter of hard luck. In his concentration 
on getting in every detail that may go to 
proving an alibi, his letter as he writes it 
only makes the salesmanager feel, “ That 
fellow is always full of excuses—excuses— 
excuses—and we want orders!” 

Any of us can think of a hundred such 
examples out of letters we have received— 
sales letters that only laid claims and asser- 
tions before us; collection letters that only 
recited facts or conditions to us; answers to 
our inquiries or complaints that only reeled 
out information to us; applications for posi- 
tions that only flooded us with unsupported 
statements; friendly letters that only told us 
of the writer’s doings or comings or goings; 
letters of all kinds that merely talk—but come 
no nearer to making us feel anything about 
the subject than the tiresome friend who tells 
us that the day is cold and the sidewalks 
slippery! 

I don’t mean to say that merely by taking 
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conscious thought of what you want the reader 
to feel you can thereupon proceed, without 
further effort, to make him feel it. But it 
is a tremendously important step toward that 
result. In the first place it furnishes a sort 
of yard-stick, as it were, by which. you auto- 
matically measure the use or uselessness of 
each point in your letter—with the feeling 
clearly in your own mind, you are not half 
so likely to put statements in your letter 
that would militate against that feeling, nor 
to put in points that have no bearing on the 
feeling to be created. So right there you 
have a safeguard against being tactless, or 
prolix, or incoherent. 

But that is only an indirect benefit. The 
first thing it does is to alter your own atti- 
tude toward your letter—by taking your mind 
entirely off the unnatural task of how shall 
I start?-—what shall I sayP—what’s the best 
way to say this or thate—and setting yourself 
at the simple little, familiar little, job of 
deciding what you want your friend or cus- 
tomer to feel! It makes you ‘feel at home,’ 
and by following the four later movements 
you can keep yourself feeling perfectly at 
home! 

Just imagine, for example, a business man 
preparing to write an important letter—say 
a credit man who must write a letter to a 
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customer refusing him a line of credit; then, 
to get another angle on it, imagine a mer- 
chant tailor trying to lay out a circular letter 
for prospective customers on his new spring 
line of woolens; then add the picture of a 
young woman away on a visit and preparing 
to write a letter to the folks back home. 
There are three totally different types of 
letters, yet all three writers, I venture to say, 
would approach the task with exactly the 
same sort of feeling—a sort of mental hem- 
ming-and-hawing—a struggle to get adjusted 
to what is not a natural mode of communicat- 
ing thought. Now any one or all of them 
may deny that feeling—they may plunge into 
the work with great bravado, and no hesi- 
tation—but if they do, before they have 
plunged very far they will come to a dead 
stop and want to start over again! If it 
is the young lady, she may just insert a dash 
and say, “ Oh, I forgot to say ”—and let it 
go at that. The credit man would probably 
tell his stenographer to “Cut that out and 
take this.” The tailor would tear his sheet 
up and begin on a new one. 

You see what I mean, don’t your What 
each of these people needs—what everyone 
who writes letters needs—is some way to ac- 
quire the feeling of ‘being at home’! 

Now, imagine them starting with this first 
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movement of mine—deciding on what they 
would like their readers to feel as the letters 
are read.. No worrying as yet about what 
to say or how to say it, just the homely old 
job of deciding how they wish their readers 
to feel! The credit man reads through the 
customer’s letter, looks over his rating, con- 
sults the reports on his business and char- 
acter, thinks it all over and says to himself, 
“Td like to accommodate him, but it sim- 
ply wouldn’t be good business to do so!” 
Well, now isn’t that exactly how he would 
like the customer to feel? ‘The merchant 
tailor, looking over his new fabrics and flat- 
tering himself on the big value they repre- 
sent when tailored in his stylish way, feels, 
“Swell stuff, this, for a $50 suit—those fel- 
lows who are paying $70 for clothes are 
wasting money!” Isn’t that just what he 
would like his prospects, too, to feel? ‘The 
young woman, thinking over all she has done 
and all she has seen and how she has been, 
thinks, ‘“ Gracious, but I’m having a splendid 
time—enjoying every minute!” ‘That's just 
what she would like her anxious parents to 
feel about her trip, isn’t it? 

Now you may not think that you have pro- 
gressed very far toward writing a good letter 
even when you have stopped to make this 
first movement—all the hard part is still 
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ahead, you think. But I will show you, 
when we come to take up the second move- 
ment, that having decided on a definite feel- 
ing to create—fixed it in your own mind in 
actual words—you have really gone half the 
distance toward making your letter a good 
letter. 

I remember when I was a ‘cub reporter’ 
on a Chicago paper and struggling to master 
the technique of newspaper writing, I was 
worried sick, almost, over my inability to 
“see the story in a piece of news,” as they 
say in newspaper work. ‘The city editor 
used to tell me I would never be a newspaper 
man if I couldn’t learn to pick ‘the story’ 
out of any set of facts or happenings. 
“ Facts,” he used to say, “ aren’t news unless 
there is a ‘story’ in them.” At the copy- 
desk my articles used to be torn to pieces be- 
cause, as the copy-readers would say, “ That 
kid doesn’t know how to put his ‘stories’ 
over.” 

One day a big wedding was scheduled to 
take place in the highest society of the for- 
eign section—the West Side Bohemian 
colony. The son of one of the richest Bo- 
hemian merchants in Chicago was to marry 
the daughter of one of the richest Bohemian 
merchants in Milwaukee, and ‘ Bohunk’ so- 
ciety was agog. A steamboat had been char- 
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tered to take the Chicago contingent across 
the lake on the day of the wedding, a band 
had been engaged to furnish music on the 
way, and refreshments consisting of many 
barrels, kegs and bottles, had been loaded 
aboard. The Bohemians form a big colony 
in both cities and the paper I worked on had 
prepared to cover the event in a notable way. 

On the wedding morning the reporter as- 
signed to the story brought the startling news 
that a hitch of some kind had occurred, I 
don’t remember what, and the wedding was 
off. Here was even a bigger story than 
anticipated! An artist was hurried to work 
on an illustration, showing the steamboat tied 
to the dock, a stern father forbidding the 
hawser’s being loosed, and Cupid sitting on 
the captain’s bridge with large tears rolling 
down his cheeks. Below was the big caption, 
“These Wedding Bells Shall Not Ring To- 
day!” 

Just about the time the drawing was fin- 
ished and ready for the engraving room and 
the forms made ready for the cut, word came 
that the trouble had been settled and the wed- 
ding would go on. Now there was a pretty 
how-d’you-do! Forms to be re-made, no 
time for another picture, and the biggest 
story of the day just crying for something 
big in the way of illustration! 
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The news-editor was sent for. Like a 
grizzled old veteran, he took the situation in 
ata glance. ‘ What’s the matter with you!” 
he bellowed. ‘“ Can’t you see what your big 
story is? You want to make your readers 
think, ‘ Big fuss—all off! Kiss and make up 
—all on again! Great!’ Isn’t that it, you 
boobs? Well, then, use the picture you’ve 
got. Just wipe the tears off Cupid’s cheeks, 
pucker his brow up in a frown, cut the rope 
out of the old man’s hand—as though it had 
just been slashed with a knife—draw a black 
line through the word ‘not’ in your cap- 
tion and sign it ‘Cupid’—and let her go! 
That’s your story put over complete.” 

It was as he said. That told the ‘story.’ 
Anyone could see it—after stopping to think 
what the ‘story’ was for—what it was to 
make the readers feel about the affair. Those 
words of the old news-editor opened my eyes 
to something. I could search for a week for 
‘the story’ in a piece of news and not be able 
either to see it or write it, as I had been 
going atit. But “ what do I want the readers 
to think—or to feel—about it”—that was 
something just my size! 

Well, you will find it works the same way 
for letters. ‘The whole aspect of letter writ- 
ing will change for you when you clear away 
the artificiality of it and approach it from the 
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simple, everyday basis of ‘“‘what you want 
the reader to feel.” You at once begin to 
feel at home in writing and to take a pleasure 
in it. Attending to personal letters becomes 
fun, instead of being a task, when you cease 
to look at them as just writing news or com- 
ments, and think of them as creators of feel- 
ing—of real, human feelings. The grind of 
business dictation and the struggles over 
‘form’ letters, become things to take a 
touch of joy in doing. I speak from experi- 
ence. 

When my job was to sit in front of a dic- 
tating machine eight hours a day handling 
complaint and collection cofrespondence, and 
I did it once for a long time, my fixed routine 
was first, before starting each letter, to pause 
a moment and get the feeling to be put in 
it—to take a quick look through the letter 
to be answered, make a size-up of the writer 
of it, recall the house policy involved, and 
so on, then settle on just what I felt about it 
all, and therefore on what I wanted to make 
the reader feel. I can think of no better way 
of expressing it than to liken it to the process 
of reflectively chewing a combination of foods 
and smacking the lips over it, to get the full 
flavor or taste. 

For instance, we'll say along comes this 
letter from a customer :— 
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Gentlemen :— 

The goods on my order of July 11 have 
been received and today I got your bill. You 
have billed me 30 days net, but I distinctly 
understood that the goods would be billed 
60 days net, 2¢ 30 days. You can’t change 
terms on me like that. Please correct and 
send revised bill at once. 

Yours truly 


Now what could be more dry and tire- 
some than wrestling day after day, all day 
long, with letters like that, when handled 
in the way most people handle theme But 
when you once stop thinking of them as deal- 
ing with hard, dry facts, and think of each 
letter as the means of making a real live 
man or woman feel something, then the job 
changes. You look through the data about 
the man’s order, not as data, but to find what 
bearing it has on your first feeling that the 
man is justified in his protest. After you 
find, say, that the offer of 60 days, with 2% 
discount for payment in 30 days, was made 
on a little different line of goods, and that 
on the particular line this man picked out 
the margin of profit is too narrow to permit 
of such terms, then you ‘chew’ the facts, if 
you will permit me to. use the expression 
again, and get this general ‘taste’ from it 
all: “I’m sorry he misunderstood—but we 
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simply can’t afford to give him those terms 
on the goods ordered.” Now that is just 
the way you want the customer to feel when 
he reads your letter. You see, instead of 
dry facts, you find yourself dealing in warm, 
vital human feelings! 

Suppose a client wants me to write a cir- 
cular letter for him, to sell his goods. Sup- 
pose he is an automobile manufacturer or 
agent. Of course I have to wade through all 
the facts about his car, its performance, its 
equipment, and so on, but instead of having 
to do it in a mathematical sort of way, it is 
all interesting because-I am cultivating a 
‘feeling’ about each point—and as I think 
you readily agree, ‘ feeling’ makes interest. 
If I find myself feeling that the car ought 
to stand up as well as the cars in a class $500 
higher priced, that it covers the ground as 
well as more expensive cars, that it has equip- 
ment very similar to cars costing more, then 
in the end, ‘ chewing’ these various feelings 
together, I probably find myself feeling, 
“Why, this car, for practical purposes, does 
all that a $1500 car does, and has all the 
really essential equipment that a $1500 car 
has, yet it costs only $1000!” And there I 
have made myself, not a dry, wood-carpen- 
ter’s job of getting in all the points of the 
car, but the pleasant task of a good con- 
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versationalist in creating that same feeling 
in another’s mind. 

If the car happened to be of the more 
expensive type, then the feeling I got from it 
might be, “Gee, these improvements are 
handy—what a pleasure to drive such a car— 
By George, its WORTH the extra price!” 
But whatever the feeling you get from ‘ chew- 
ing’ the data, yourself, that is the feeling 
you want to try to build up in your reader’s 
mind—every point, every argument, in the 
letter must be picked to help along that feel- 
ing, and every point that doesn’t help—why, 
you leave it out! It might be a ‘form’ col- 
lection letter you are to write. You are told, 
say, by your books that certain accounts are 
sixty days overdue; that all have had two 
statements and a reminder letter, yet have 
neither paid nor offered a reason for not pay- 
ing. ~Dull facts, aren’t they? But now stop 
and get a ‘ taste,’ a feeling, from them: What 
does the date on each bill make you feel? 
Why, that these men have had the goods a 
long time; if the goods were stock sold to 
retailers, you feel they must have already 
sold quite a quantity of them; that suggests 
their taking in money for them, and you feel 
that they must have used that money for 
something—to pay help, to pay other manu- 
facturers, or maybe put the money in the 
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bank for their own use. Altogether it makes 
you feel, “‘ This isn’t treating us fairly—they 
ought to make a point of sending their checks 
today!” Isn’t that just what you would 
want the debtors to feel about itr 

How to make a reader feel as you want 
him to, towards any set of facts or combina- 
tion of incidents without your having to 
come right out and express your own feelings 
in so many words, is what we shall learn 
to do by the later movements. But before 
we can do it, we must cultivate the habit of 
always fixing on that feeling definitely for 
ourselves. As Arnold Bennett says about 
novels in his essay on The Author’s Craft,— 
‘“ Every fine emotion produced in the reader 
has been, and must have been, previously felt 
by the writer, but in a far greater degree.” 
So, in order to make the readers of our let- 
ters feel in any degree the feeling we want 
them to have, we ourselves should get it fixed 
in our minds in most definite fashion—in 
exact words. Every set of facts, every com- 
bination of conditions, every series of news 
items or happenings—whether they are for 
business or personal letters—can, if you will 
‘chew’ them together reflectively for an 
instant, create in your mind a definite ‘ fla- 
vor’ or feeling. But if you just ‘ gulp’ them 
—bolt them, as a dog bolts his food—they 
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will be only dry, tasteless facts or circum- 
stances, and if they are only that to you as 
you write them or tell them, they can scarcely 
be expected to be more to the reader or 
listener as he reads or hears them! 

A woman’s health, her children’s sayings, 
her family’s doings, her sewing, her card 
parties and social affairs—all the usual gos- 
sip for an intimate family or friendly letter 
—can be lifted clear away from the class of 
dull ‘items’ when you extract a general feel- 
ing from them and make the telling of them 
impart that same feeling. Of course in some 
of these long, intimate letters that go into 
so many angles of one’s personal affairs, the 
contents may divide themselves off into quite 
unrelated sections. Then each section or sub- 
division has to be treated, so far as creating 
feeling is concerned, as if it were a separate 
letter—that is, each section will have its own 
feeling to create quite distinct from the rest. 
This sometimes is necessary too in letters 
that go into the various sides of a financial 
or business proposition. But that does not 
alter the general principle at all. 

This first movement, you see, is merely 
applying the most rudimentary psychology to 
our letters. I won’t be so bold as to say it 
out very loud, but I have a sneaking sus- 
picion that good salesmanship would be bet- 
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‘/ter understood and more generally practiced, 


if less worry were injected into it about such 
superficial details as attention, developing at- 
tention into interest, closing, end so on, and 
the salesman gave more thought to finding 
first just what the prospective customer would 


A have to feel about the proposition before he 


would be willing to buy. 

In literature too, and in public speaking, 
it does seem to me that the nightmare of 
‘themes’ could be much simplified and a 
story or speech made to grow much more 
logically, if less thought were put on the 
‘theme’ itself, and more put on what the 
theme is really for—that is, what the author 
wants the reader to feel when he gets through 
reading. 

For between you and me, isn’t this theme 
business about the same as the ‘story’ in a 
newspaper sense—and aren’t both about the 
same as what in business is sometimes mis- 
takenly called ‘the idea’? For instance, lit- 
erary instructors tell us that Charles Dickens’ 
theme in his novel Little Dorrit, was the 
injustice of the old English debtors’ prison. 
In plain language, then, didn’t Dickens set 
out, when he planned his novel, to make us 
feel, ‘‘ That old system of putting debtors in 
jail is a rank injustice and ought to be abol- 
ished—I’ll write my member of parliament 
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about it”? Trace all the incidents of the 
novel—the little tragedies, the touches of 
comedy—trace the characters—the warping 
of some, the development of others—and you 
will find they all have a part in creating just 
that feeling! And history tells us that be- 
cause that feeling was created in so many 
people’s minds by Dickens’ novel, a move- 
ment was started which finally did abolish 
imprisonment for debt! 

Everywhere I turn I see further proof that 
the secret of successful writing and successful 
speaking lies in the writer or speaker being 
able to create a definite feeling. So I say 
that is the first point to which to turn your 
mind—the first ‘mental movement’ to make 
—fix clearly and definitely on the feeling to 
be created by what you say. 

It may seem almost too primitive. I don’t 
deny that it really is primitive. But most 
of the important processes of life are primi- 
tive. You would not dispute, would you, 
that if you really could make every letter 
you write create the very feeling in its read- 
er’s mind that you yourself had on the sub- 
ject, your letters would be good letters beyond 
any doubt? Just imagine the results if every 
sales letter could make the prospect think, 
“'That’s the kind I must have!” Or “I must 
be on hand for that sale!” Imagine if every 
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collection letter you have to write could make 
the debtor feel, “I must pay that bill this 
minute,” or every answer to a complaint make 
the customer feel, “That is a fair, honest 
house to deal with!” Suppose in your per- 
sonal correspondence you could compose each 
letter so it would make your friend feel, 
“What an interesting experience,” or your 
wife feel, “What a thoughtful husband I 
have,” or sweetheart feel, ‘Oh, how he loves 
mel 

I would not for an instant want to lead 
you to believe that all you have to do is to 
follow the simple movements I am going to 
explain, and Behold! The power to write 
such letters is yours without an effort! I do 
honestly believe, though, that if you will 
really practice these movements—diligently 
practice each one as it is disclosed—they 
can scarcely help but fit you to write a better 
letter than the average one you can write 
now—assuming, of course, that you are not 
already such a naturally talented writer that 
the primitive movements I would make 
would be quite unnecessary for you. Even 
in such case I believe there is room for seri- 
ous consideration on your part of the under- 
lying principles of creating feeling, on which 
my movements are based. 

No less a genius than Edgar Allan Poe says 
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in his Philosophy of Composition that he al- 
ways began his writing by first considering 
the ‘effect’ it was to have on the reader— 
which is nothing more nor less than the 
‘feeling’ he wanted the reader to have upon 
reading. ‘I say to myself, in the first place,” 
Poe writes, “of the innumerable effects, or 
impressions, of which the heart, the intellect, 
or (more generally) the soul is susceptible, 
what one shall I, on the present occasion, 
select?” He states that in composing that 
wonderful poem The Raven, he began with 
the feeling of melancholy beauty as the one 
to create and from then on, to quote his 
exact words, “no point in its* composition is 
referable either to accident or intuition— 
that the work proceeded, step by step, to its 
completion with the precision and rigid con- 
sequence of a mathematical problem.” 

You may not desire or aspire to write 
poetry, but you do want, even though you 
write but one letter in a month, to have that 
letter convey the proper feeling. The move- 
ments I am going to explain for actually 
creating the feeling that we decide by the 
first movement is the one to create in our 
letter, have helped me to write letters that 
in business have sold goods, collected bills, 
adjusted business difficulties, and that in 
personal correspondence my friends appear, 
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at least, to enjoy. I believe they will be of 
help to you—how much must depend a great 
deal on yourself. i 


In the next moverhent we will see the first: 
actual step toward our end. ee 


ae 
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